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A  few  years  ago  a  group  of  Norton  sixth  graders 
was  given  an  assignment  to  dig  in  their  backyards 
and  see  what  artifacts  they  could  turn  up.  They 
presented  a  program  at  the  Norton  Historical 
Society,  showing  off  their  discoveries  and  donating 
them  to  the  Society.  The  audience  that  evening 
could  sense  these  students'  excitement  about  the 
evidence  of  people  who  had  lived  in  their  houses  or 
on  their  properties  years  ago.  There  were  hand 
wrought  nails,  coins,  parts  of  tools,  and  pieces  of 
china  and  glass  from  Norton's  earlier  centuries. 

Over  the  years  many  other  Norton  residents  have 
picked  up  not  only  reminders  of  earlier  European 
settlers,  but  also  arrowheads,  spear  points  and  stone 
tools  left  by  the  Native  Americans  who  roamed  the 
area  before  the  first  white  men  came.  Digs  along 
riverbanks  have  yielded  evidence  of  camps,  and 
King  Philip's  Cave  is  associated  with  those  first 
inhabitants. 

To  celebrate  the  Tri-Centennial,  the  Norton 
Historical  Society  has  compiled  this  brief  illustrated 
history  of  the  town.  It  can't  begin  to  compete  with 
the  details  found  in  George  Clark's  1859  History, 
but  it  does  add  material  from  the  century  and  a  half 
since  he  wrote  and  includes  a  photographic  record 
unavailable  to  him.  We  hope  it  will  make  you  more 
familiar  with  Norton's  early  days  and  perhaps  stir 
up  memories  of  stories  your  parents  or  grandparents 
told  you  if  they  also  lived  in  town.  For  newcomers 
it  will  give  a  sense  of  Norton's  progress  from  a  late 
seventeenth-century  offshoot  of  Taunton  to  an 
independent  town  with  almost  20,000  inhabitants. 

We  have  included  a  listing  of  Tri-Centennial  events 
scheduled  at  the  time  of  publication.  We've 
also  included  a  couple  of  pages  where  you  can 
make  your  own  notes  or  perhaps  tip  in  a  few  photos 
as  memories  of  the  Tri-Centennial,  as  you 
participate  in  Norton's  landmark  celebration. 
Maybe  you'll  even  turn  up  a  few  artifacts  in  your 
yard  that  will  connect  you  to  people  who  used  to 
live  and  work  here. 
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The  Lay  of  the  Land 


The  late  seventeenth-century  settlers  of  southeastern  Massachusetts  had  never  heard  of  glaciation  or  the 
Ice  Age,  and  probably  assumed  that  the  land  they  found  in  the  Plymouth-Taunton  area  had  been  that 
way  since  the  Creation.  There  were  shallow  ponds,  such  as  the  one  in  the  Lincoln  Woods,  that  we  know 
were  caused  by  the  weight  of  slowly  melting  blocks  of  ice.  There  were  sandy  ridges  like  the  glacial 

moraine  in  The  Great 
Woods.  And  there  were 
randomly  scattered  huge 
rocks,  such  as  the  glacial 
erratics  that  form  King 
Philip's  Cave.  Winnecunnet, 
Norton's  only  natural  lake, 
was  scraped  out  by  a  glacier. 
The  area  was  scattered  with 
smaller  stones,  too,  which 
were  hauled  from  the  farm 
fields  and  pastures  and  piled 
into  the  stone  walls  that  still 
mark  boundaries. 


The  settlers  were  impressed  by  the  level  land.  The  highest  point,  now  on  the  TPC  golf  course,  was  176 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  lowest,  near  Winnecunnet,  only  66  feet.  The  sandy  soil  was  good,  and  the 
mixed  forest  provided  building  material  and  goods  to  ship  to  England.  The  Native  Americans  had 
cleared  patches  of  land,  and  farming  was  relatively  easy.  The  water  table  was  high  and  wells  could  be 
dug  by  hand  to  supply  drinking  water.  Open  spaces  had  plentiful  berries,  including  the  wild  cranberries 
that  kept  well  and  enlivened  winter  meals.  Among  the  trees  were  beeches  with  their  nuts,  and  sugar 
maples,  with  sap  that  could  be  boiled  into  sweet  syrup.  There  were  wild  grapes,  too,  and  even  plants 
like  pigweed  that  could  be  cooked.  The  natives  probably  explained  the  medicinal  use  of  some  of  the 
plants,  and  may  have  warned  the  English  to  stay  away  from  a  three-leaved  vine  they  had  never  seen  - 
poison  ivy. 

As  we  look  at  Norton's  woodland  today,  we  see  second  or  third  growth  timber.  There  are  almost  none 
of  the  huge  old  trees  that  existed  in  1700.  But  there  is  still  the  mix  of  oaks,  maples,  and  white  pines  that 
would  have  provided  the  various  sorts  of  wood  the  settlers  needed.  Some  of  the  oak  even  went  into  ship 
building  in  the  Boston  area.  Cedars  and  pine  could  be  split  into  shingles  for  roofs  and  siding,  Two  trees 
are  missing  now  -  the  vase-shaped  elms  that  once  lined  many  roads,  and  the  chestnuts  that  provided  nuts 
and  timber.  Chestnut,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  most  important  trees.  Its  timber  resisted  rot  and  in  the 
nineteenth  century  provided  railroad  ties  as  well  as  fine-gained  wood  for  furniture.  Disease  has  killed 
off  almost  all  the  elms.  Blighted  chestnuts  try  to  sprout  from  old  stumps,  but  almost  all  die  when  they 
are  only  a  few  feet  tall.  There  are  still  acres  of  forest,  however.  Fortunately  much  of  it  is  preserved  by 
the  Town  and  other  groups  as  Norton's  population  and  housing  developments  grow. 
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The  rock  underlying  Norton  is  a  conglomerate  or  pudding  stone,  and  the  granite  used  in  building  has  to 
be  brought  from  nearby  towns.  Mansfield  had  coal,  but  that  seam  didn't  reach  Norton.  There  were 
deposits  of  iron  that  washed  down  into  swampy  areas  and  formed  a  rough  mass  called  bog  iron.  This 
was  smelted  and  used  by  blacksmiths,  though  most  of  it  was  soon  exhausted.  Much  of  Norton  is 
covered  by  sand  and  gravel,  which  is  quarried  for  fill.  There  are  a  few  deposits  of  clay,  and  the  settlers 
made  a  few  bricks.  It  was  easier,  however,  to  ship  bricks  over  from  England  as  ballast  in  ships  that 
would  soon  be  sent  home  filled  with  timber. 


The  rivers,  streams, 
and  swamps  were 
used  by  the  early 
settlers,  too.  There 
were  fish,  including 
the  annual  spring 
herring  runs  that 
came  into  Norton 
before  dams  were 
built  that  stopped  the 
fish  further  down- 
stream. At  first  the 
settlers  thatched  their 
roofs,  as  they  had 
done  in  England.  The 

wealthier  people  could  afford  straw,  but  the  average  person  gathered  reeds  from  the  swamps  and 
riverbanks  and  made  thatch  of  those. 


We  see  paintings  of  Native  Americans  bringing  deer  and  turkeys  to  the  first  Thanksgiving  feast,  and 
realize  that  hunting  was  an  important  part  of  surviving  early  on.  Later,  of  course,  farmers  imported 
livestock  -  cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and  chickens  -  that  they  depended  on  for  most  of  their  food,  though  small 
game  and  deer  continued  to  be  hunted. 


Many  backyards,  even  in  Norton 
Center,  have  reminders  of  the 
pastures  and  fenced  fields  from  the 
farming  days.  Stones  are  piled  up 
into  fences  that  mark  old  boundaries. 
And  now  that  they  are  not  such  an 
important  part  of  the  diet,  deer  are 
multiplying  and  grazing  in  people's 
gardens.  There  are  still  wild  turkeys 
nesting  in  the  woods,  and  as  the 
climate  changes,  birds  such  as 
cardinals  have  extended  their  range 
north. 


Very  Early  Times 


The  Plymouth  Colony  was  settled  in  1620  and  extended  far  west  of  that  town's  present  boundaries.  An 
exploring  party  walked  to  the  area  which  became  Norton  and  Mansfield,  even  stopping  to  mend  a  shoe  at 
"Cobbler's  Corner".  The  settlers  were  lucky  in  finding  Native  Americans  who  spoke  some  English,  learned 
from  sailors  and  fishers  who  had  come  ashore  for  water  and  game.  The  sailors  had  carried  diseases  that  the 
natives  had  no  resistance  to,  so  their  numbers  were  greatly  reduced.  As  a  result,  the  settlers  found  unused 
clearings  and  village  sites,  rather  than  only  virgin  forest. 


The  Wampanoags,  led  by  Massassoit, 
occupied  what  is  now  southeastern  Mass- 
achusetts from  Cape  Cod  to  Narragansett  Bay. 
Archaeological  evidence  shows  that  they 
hunted  and  fished  in  the  Norton  area  and  had  a 
village  near  Raynham.  They  also  made  camp 
on  the  high  point  where  the  rocks  of  "King 
Philip's  Cave"  provided  shelter,  a  good  view, 
and  easy  access  to  Winnecunnet  and  Mulberry 
Meadow  Brook. 


Arrowheads  and  tools  found  in  Norton 


At  first  English  relations  with  the  Native  Americans  were  good.  Problems  gradually  developed  over  the 
concept  of  land  ownership,  however.  The  Wampanoags  and  the  Massachusetts  had  their  territories,  and  were 
free  to  hunt  on  land  where  other  tribal  members  had  their  homes.  The  English  believed  that  each  man's  land 
was  his  own,  and  regarded 
an  Indian  pursuing  game 
across  a  field  as  a  tres- 
passer. There  were  skirm- 
ishes and  some  house  burn- 
ings, but  the  colonists 
tightened  their  hold  on  the 
Taunton  area.  Metacomet, 
called  King  Philip  by  the 
settlers,  led  the  most 
serious  challenge,  with  a 
series  of  raids  around  1676, 
but  he  was  killed  and  the 
native  resistance  died  out. 
Some  of  the  early  settlers, 
however,  built  fortified 
houses,  just  in  case  there 
were  other  raids.  In  around 

1669  William  Wetherell  moved  to  land  by  Lake  Winnecunnet  and  the  English  began  to  settle  what  would 
become  Taunton's  North  Precinct. 
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Founding  a  Town 


Norton  really  had  its  beginnings  when  land  was  granted  to  the  Plymouth  Colony;  a  group  of  men  purchased  a 
large  tract  from  the  Plymouth  Colony.  This  "Tetiquet  Purchase"  included  Taunton  and  part  of  what  became 
Norton.  In  1668  an  additional  tract  was  bought  and  became  the  "Taunton  North  Purchase".  This  irregularly 
shaped  area  also  included  what  became  the  precincts  of  Easton  and  Mansfield. 


Gradually  settlers  came  in  from  other  parts  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  and  the  Taunton/Rehoboth  areas.  There 
was  pressure  to  give 
the  North  Purchase 
people  a  measure  of 
independence, 
mainly  so  that  they 
could  build  their 
own  church  and  not 
have  to  go  to 
Taunton  services. 
The  first  step  was  to 
become  a  precinct  of 
Taunton.  Forty-three 
men  signed  a  petition 
which  Taunton 
refused  to  grant.  The 
leading    citizens  of 

the  North  Purchase  area  then  appealed  to  the  General  Court  in  Boston,  saying  that  they  were  able  to  support  a 
minister. 


Somewhat  illogically  Taunton  argued  that  the  people  were  too  poor  to  form  a  precinct,  and  said  it  would  be 
better  if  the  area  became  a  separate  town.  Discussion  went  back  and  forth,  but  eventually  the  General  Court 
ordered  the  petition  granted.  In  1709,  Norton  had  made  the  first  move  toward  independence. 


The  forty  or  so  families  living  in  the  North 
Precinct  soon  took  the  next  step  and  in  1710- 
11  petitioned  to  become  a  separate  town. 
This  process  went  much  more  smoothly.  The 
Council  and  Assembly  ordered  a  Bill  to  be 
brought  to  the  next  session  of  the  General 
Court.  It  was  read  and  approved.  The  Act  of 
Incorporation,  occasionally  reprinted  in 
recent  Town  Reports,  describes  the  bounds  of 
the  new  town. 

As  a  town  rather  than  a  precinct,  Norton 
could  elect  a  representative  to  the  General 
Court.  It  was  four  years,  however,  before 
George  Leonard  was  sent  to  Boston,  and 


there  were  several  years  when  the  Town  lacked  representation  as  people  declined  the  post. 
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Getting  There 

When  Miles  Standish  and  others  from  the  Plymouth  Colony  explored  the  area  that  would  eventually  become 
Norton,  Easton  and  Mansfield  they  presumably  traveled  the  thirty  miles  from  the  coast  on  foot.  There  were  no 
roads  or  cart  paths,  because  the  Native  Americans  used  canoes  where  possible,  but  also  walked  on  a  network  of 
footpaths.  The  seventeenth-century  English  had  come  from  a  country  with  wagons  and  coaches,  however,  and 
as  the  Old  Colony  grew,  those  who  could  afford  it  imported  horses,  oxen  and  eventually  built  carts  to  carry 
themselves  and  their  goods.  The  poorer  people  still  walked.  Some  probably  used  rowboats  on  the  ponds  and 
rivers  of  the  area  when  the  water  was  high  enough  and  the  roads  were  muddy  and  impassable.  The 
development  of  mill  dams,  however,  soon  blocked  many  of  the  rivers  and  larger  brooks.  Complaints  about  the 
difficulty  of  travel  to  Taunton  to  church,  especially  in  winter,  was  one  stimulus  for  building  a  more  convenient 
meeting  house  and  incorporating  the  town  in  1711. 

Gradually  cart  paths  and  roads,  with  bridges  over  streams  were  built.  The 
town's  streets  and  roads  were  not  named  until  1901 ,  however,  and  Clark's 
History  describes  mills  and  factories  in  terms  of  people's  houses  or  in 
relation  to  a  brook.  The  most  important  route  in  Norton  was  The  Bay 
Road,  which  linked  the  Mass  Bay  colony,  Taunton  and  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island.  The  first  white  settler,  William  Wetherell,  built  his  house  beside 
this  road,  across  from  Lake  Winnecunnet. 

There  are  still  a  few  of  the  old  Bay  Road  milestones  in  Norton,  though  the 
inns  and  public  houses  have  all  disappeared.  Wetherell,  primarily  a  farmer, 
was  soon  licensed  to  sell  food  and  drink  to  travelers,  and  may  even  have 
provided  lodging  to  people  passing  through  on  the  long  journey  to  Boston. 

Other  roads  soon  connected  the  center  of  Norton  with  Attleboro,  Taunton, 
and  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the  town  that  would  become  Easton 
( 1 725)  and  Mansfield  ( 1 770). 

The  nineteenth  century  saw  two  great  improvements  in  communication  -    *' ; •"-    •  *  •"■  ™- 

the  telegraph  and  the  railroad.  Railcars  and  steam  locomotives  were  built  in  Taunton  as  well  as  other  cities.  The 
Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  passed  through  Mansfield,  and  in  1835  a  branch  line  was  built  through  Norton 
to  Taunton.  It  opened  in  1836,  providing  both  freight  and  passenger  service  well  into  the  twentieth  century.  The 

Old  Colony  Railroad,  or  Attleboro  and 
Taunton  passed  through  the  Chartley  area. 
Although  Chartley  Station  closed  in  1935, 
Conrail  freight  trains  still  use  the  track  that 
connects  Taunton  and  Attleboro.  Freights 
also  used  the  Mansfield  to  Taunton  track  into 
the  1960's.  That  right-of-way  was  later  sold 
to  Mansfield  for  its  sewer  line. 


By  1900  Norton  had  several  stations.  The 
largest,  designed  by  Richard  Upjohn,  still  stands  near  Route  123  in  East  Norton.  At  one  time  there  was  a 
whistle  stop  station  at  the  Crane  farm  and  another  near  Meadowbrook  Pond  at  the  Taunton  Avenue  bridge. 
Crane  and  Meadowbrook  stations  were  small  and  Barrowsville  and  Chartley  not  much  larger,  but  the  station  at 
East  Norton  was  a  comfortable  building  served  by  over  a  dozen  trains  a  day  in  the  late  1800's.  Wheaton 
College  students  were  taken  to  the  station  by  horse  drawn  and  later  motorized  wagons  for  trips  to  Boston. 
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Local  transportation  was  speeded  in  the  1 890s  with 
the  introduction  of  electric  streetcars.  Lines  from 
Mansfield,  Attleboro  and  Taunton  all  met  at  the 
Unitarian  Church  and  provided  easy  travel  when 
the  roads  were  still  unpaved.  There  was  a  trolley 
barn,  which  became  the  Norton  Center  Garage, 
where  Walgreens  now  stands,  and  an  electrical 
power  plant  on  Power  Street.  The  trolleys  were 
noisy  and  confined  to  tracks,  and  they  lost  out  to 
automobiles,  which  gave  people  more 
independence.  After  only  three  decades  of 
operation,  the  lines  to  Attleboro  and  Taunton 
closed  in  1928. 


Old  photographs  often  show  horse-drawn 
wagons  on  rutted  dirt  roads,  but  shortly 
before  World  War  I  we  begin  to  see 
pictures  of  men  standing  proudly  beside 
their  cars.  At  first  only  the  wealthy  could 
afford  them,  but  Henry  Ford's  Model  T, 
even  available  in  kit  form,  changed  that. 
By  the  end  of  the  War  cars  were  common 
and  businesses  began  to  buy  trucks. 
Streets  were  gradually  paved  and  by 
Norton's  250th,  most  public  roads  were 
hard  surfaced. 


The  final  big  advance  in  transportation  in  the  late 
twentieth  century  was  the  building  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  Route  495,  with  interchanges  in 
East  Norton  and  near  the  Mansfield  line,  linked  the 
town  to  the  nationwide  network. 

Norton  also  has  access  to  air  travel.  Although 
scheduled  airlines  use  the  Boston  and  Providence 
airports,  occasionally  a  small  seaplane  lands  on  Lake 
Winnecunnet.  The  Mansfield  Municipal  Airport 
actually  extends  into  Norton  to  the  old  railroad  line, 
and  private  planes  add  to  the  variety  of  available 
transportation.  A  few  local  buses  still  pass  through 
town  and  even  go  from  Wheaton  to  the  Mansfield 
train  station.  But  people  today  depend  on  cars,  and 
instead  of  sellers  of  hay  and  oats,  we  have  garages  and 
filling  stations. 
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Building  Churches 


The  colonists  were  expected  to  attend  religious  services  regularly,  and  having  a  church  was  a  prerequisite  for 
establishing  a  separate  town.  Tired  of  the  long  trek  to  Taunton  every  Sunday,  and  often  troubled  because  their 
children  were  not  getting  proper  religious  training,  residents  of  the  North  Precinct  decided  they  were  able  to 
support  a  minister.  They  started  a  church  in  the  Town  center  and  sought  a 

pastor.  A  stone  on  the  Common 
marks  the  site  of  that  small  1710 
building.  By  1714,  the 
Congregational  Society  was 
officially  organized,  the  church 
finished,  a  parsonage  built,  and  a 
series  of  ministers  had  preached 
trial  sermons.  A  minister  finally 
accepted  the  call,  though  the 
Town  had  already  been  chartered 

St.  Mary's  Chapel  for  three  years- 

The  Reverend  Joseph  Avery  served  for  thirty-four  years.  His  residence,  still 
standing  but  much  altered,  is  pictured  on  the  town  seal.  In  1753,  during  the 
ministry  of  Reverend  Joseph  Palmer,  a  second,  larger,  church  was  built 
close  to  the  first  one.  In  1810a  bell  purchased  from  Paul  Revere  was  hung 
in  the  steeple.  When  the  present  church  was  erected  in  1835,  the  bell  was  transferred,  and  still  rings  for  Sunday 
services. 


This  third  church  was  built  across  from  the  Common  on  land  donated  by  Mrs.  Bowen,  a  member  of  the  Leonard 
family.  She  also  offered  the  timber  as  long  as  it  was  cut  from  a  certain  area  of  her  land, 
and  under  conditions  she  specified.  This  building  originally  had  horse  stalls  and  a  chain 
fence.  It  was  raised  and  meeting  rooms  placed  in  the  new  ground  floor.  Now  the  carriage 
sheds  are  gone,  and  recently  the  bell  was  re-hung  after  a  lightening  strike  damaged  the 
original  supports. 


In  the  early  nineteenth  century  the  Unitarian 
movement  grew  in  New  England  and 
congregations  were  often  at  odds.  They  voted 
on  which  path  to  follow  and  in  Norton  the 
Unitarians  outnumbered  the  Trinitarians  and  were  able  to  keep  the 
church.  The  Trinitarians  moved  up  the  street  and  built  a  new  church  in 
1832-33.  The  building  was  dedicated  in  1834,  and  in  1843  Judge 
Laban  Wheaton  donated  a  bell.  The  steeple  was  built  six  years  later. 
The  total  cost  of  the  completed  building  was  $2,750. 

Wheaton  support  for  the  Trinitarian  Church  continued.  Eliza  Wheaton 
gave  the  W.  B.  D.  Simmons  organ  in  1851.  The  former  Wheaton  gymnasium  became  the  Sweet  Hall  or  Chapel 
in  1878.  Laban  Wheaton  willed  the  church  a  house  and  land  on  Mansfield  Avenue  which  served  as  the 
parsonage  until  the  1970s.  In  May  of  1882  Mrs.  Wheaton  completely  renovated  the  church,  raising  it  and  adding 
a  vestibule,  moving  the  steeple  and  adding  a  Howard  clock.  The  chapel  was  pivoted  so  it  connected  to  the 
church  at  a  right  angle,  and  the  church  was  rededicated  in  1882.  The  final  major  alterations  took  place  between 
1962  and  1963,  when  Sweet  Hall  was  moved  away  from  the  church  and  a  connecting  wing  with  church  school 
classrooms,  a  parlor,  a  minister's  study,  and  basement  fellowship  hall,  kitchen  and  basement  classrooms  were 
constructed. 
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Catholics  were  persecuted  in  England  when  the  colonies  were 
founded  and  it  was  a  while  before  they  came  to  Norton.  At  first 
masses  were  said  in  private  homes.  In  1865  a  small  wooden  chapel 
was  built  at  the  corner  of  what  is  now  Taunton  Avenue  and  Barrows 
Street,  as  a  mission  of  St.  Paul's  in  Taunton. 

The  number  of  communicants  grew,  and  in  1923  land  was  purchased 
at  the  corner  of  Power  and  South  Worcester  Streets.  St.  Mary's 
church  was  built  and  a  farmhouse  across  the  street  converted  into  a 
rectory.  In  1924  Father  John  McNamara  held  the  first  services  in  the 
new  church  and  St.  Mary's  became  an  independent  parish.  The  old 
chapel  was  moved  close  to  the  Rumford  River  on  the  Bauza  property 
and  gradually  decayed. 

As  the  congregation  increased,  a  new  Parish  Center  was  built  across  from  the  Common  Cemetery.  Plans  were 
gradually  made  and  money  raised  to  erect  a  new  church  next  door  that  could  use  some  of  the  Parish  Center 
facilities.  In  September  2008  ground  was  broken,  and  in  April  2010  a  new  Saint  Mary's  was  dedicated.  A  mix 
of  modern  and  traditional  elements,  the  building  makes  extensive  use  of  recycled  materials.  The  stained  glass 
windows,  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  and  the  spire  with  its  cross  come  from  churches  that  were  being  torn  down. 
The  new  building  holds  three  times  the  number  that  fit  into  the  old  church. 

Other  sects  established  themselves  in  Norton  during  the  past  three  centuries.  There  were  Dissenters  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  groups  of  Baptists,  as  well  as  a  few  Shakers  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 

centuries.  The  Baptists  built  a  church  and  a  parsonage  in 
Winnecunnet  Village  in  the  1850's.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  were  part  of  the  Warren  Circuit  from  1 790  and 
by  1850,  a  church  had  been  organized  in  Barrowsville. 
Twenty-three  years  later,  the  Chartley  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Society  was  organized  and  by  1876  they  had 
built  and  dedicated  the  church  on  South  Worcester  Street. 
Around  1900  the  building  was  raised  and  ground  floor 
meeting  rooms  were  added,  along  with  a  wing  and  a  bell 
tower.  Various  branches  of  Methodism  have  reunited  and 
the  "Episcopal"  denomination  has  been  dropped  in  favor 

of  "United  Methodist". 


Baptists  made  a  more  recent  reappearance  in  1969,  when 
a  group  of  families  incorporated  the  New  Testament 
Baptist  Church.  They  erected  a  building  that  housed  the 
minister  and  his  family  on  the  ground  floor  and  provided 
a  sanctuary  on  the  upper  floor.  A  religiously  oriented 
school  was  established  and  soon  a  new  building  was 
needed  to  house  the  New  Testament  Christian  School. 
By  1991  the  school  was  opened  to  students  who  were  not 
members  of  the  New  Testament  Church,  and  today  it 
takes  pupils  through  the  grades  and  high  school. 
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Other  religious  groups  have  members  in  Norton,  although  they  meet  in  rented  space  or  private  homes.  Recently 
the  Jewish  faith  has  become  more  active,  although  there  is  no  synagogue  building.  Like  the  early 
Congregationalists,  today's  Episcopalians  Lutherans  and  other  major  sects  still  must  travel  out  of  town  for 
services. 
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The  3R's  Plus 


New  England  had  an  early  reputation  for  educating  its  young  people.  At  first  it  was  a  private  matter  in  many 
communities.  A  group  of  families  hired  a  teacher  for  room  and  board  and  a  tiny  salary,  and  classes  were  held  in 
a  student's  home  or  other  available  building.  A  young  man  would  teach  "readin',  writin',  and  'rithmetic"  and  a 
smattering  of  other  subjects  to  students  ranging  in  age  from  five  to  late  teens.  The  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
wanted  a  more  formal  plan  and  passed  a  law  requiring  public  education.  Eight  years  after  its  incorporation  as  a 
town,  Norton  appointed  its  first  public  schoolmaster,  Thomas  Skinner.  He  began  work  on  June  1 ,  1719,  rotating 
through  various  sections  of  town.  His  primary  task  was  to  educate  the  young  boys.  Girls  were  taught  household 
tasks  by  their  mothers. 

The  church  or  meeting  house  was  a  logical  school  when  classes  met  in 
the  town  center.  During  other  quarters  of  the  year,  private  homes  or 
buildings  in  Winnecunnet  and  elsewhere  served  as  classrooms.  Norton 
may  have  served  as  a  sort  of  training  ground  because  old  records  show  a 
change  in  schoolmaster  every  two  or  three  years.  The  town  paid  a 
modest  salary  and  also  voted  payment  to  the  homeowners  who  provided 
room  and  board  to  the  young  teachers. 


By  the  1750s  the  population  was  well  over  a  thousand  and  the  town  was 
divided  into  nine  "quarters"  or  districts,  three  of  them  in  what  is  now 
Mansfield.  The  first  district  was  in  the  town  center,  the  second  near  the        "™E  sturdy  school.  cHAwruir. 
Easton  line,  the  third  extended  to  Winnecunnet,  a  fourth  went  from  near  Winnecunnet  to  the  Taunton  line,  the 
fifth  from  Chartley  to  the  Attleboro  line,  and  the  sixth  served  the  area  west  of  Chartley.  There  were  still  no 
specially  built  schools.  After  the  Revolutionary  War,  Norton  added  three  more  quarters"  and  leading  citizens 
were  responsible  for  overseeing  public  education  in  each  part  of  town. 

In  the  1790s  there  were  petitions  for  the  construction  of 
school  buildings,  but  nothing  happened  until  after  1800, 
when  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  encouraged  school 
districts  to  raise  money  for  schools.  The  Center 
schoolhouse  was  built  in  1817.  The  first  number  three 
schoolhouse  went  up  in  1801,  and  was  replaced  in  1854 
with  the  building  that  is  now  the  Historical  Society's 
headquarters.  Soon  there  were  eight  buildings,  some  of 
which  still  stand,  so  no  child  had  to  walk  more  that  a 
couple  of  miles  to  class.  The  pupils  in  these  one-  or  two- 
room  buildings  ranged  in  age  from  four  to  twenty-one.  By  1826  Norton  had  a  school  committee  that  reported  to 
the  Town  and  to  the  Commonwealth. 
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At  first  there  were  few  students  who  wanted  to 
go  to  high  school,  and  they  were  sent  to 
Attleboro  or  Taunton.  In  1903  a  high  school 
was  opened  where  the  Historic  Number  3 
Schoolhouse  now  sits. 

The  town  used  an  old  horse-drawn  wagon  as  a 
"school  barge"  to  bring  students  to  the  town 
center.  Later,  of  course,  this  would  be  replaced 
by  the  current  extensive  school  bus  system 
that  serves  grade,  middle  and  high  schools. 


The  mid  and  late  twentieth  century  marked  another  era  of  school  construction  as  southeastern  Massachusetts 
grew  rapidly.  A  grade  school  in  the  town  center,  the  Nourse  School  on  Plain  Street,  the  Solmonese  toward 
Attleboro,  a  new  High  School  in  1973,  and  finally  the  construction  of  the  Middle  School,  and  the  remodeling  of 
the  old  Middle  School  into  the  Henri  A.  Yelle  Elementary  School  seemed  to  complete  the  picture.  But  as  the 
Town  reached  its  300th  year,  the  citizens  approved  building  an  addition  to  the  overcrowded  High  School  and 
up-dating  the  aging  building. 

Meanwhile  private  education  continued  in  Norton.  When 
Eliza  Wheaton  Strong  died  in  1834,  her  family  decided  to 
honor  her  with  a  school  for  young  women.  The  Norton 
Female  Seminary  opened  in  1835,  and  soon  attracted 
boarding  as  well  as  local  students.  A  few  years  later  it  was 
renamed  The  Wheaton  Female  Seminary,  with  a  curriculum 
modeled  on  some  of  the  courses  given  at  Harvard.  Finally,  in 
1912  it  was  chartered  as  a  four-year  college,  and  became  co- 
educational in  1988.  It  now  has  an  enrollment  of  about  1600 
drawn  from  around  the  country  and  abroad. 


Wheaton  Female  Seminary  -  Residence  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Wheaton 


In  1797  an  academy  was  started  in  what  later  became  the  Masonic  hall  across  from  the  current  Post 
it  lasted  only  a  few  years.  In  1911  Gertrude  Cornish  opened 
a  girls'  boarding  school,  The  House  in  the  Pines,  on  East 
Main  Street  across  from  Wheaton.  When  it  closed  in  1972, 
several  of  its  buildings  were  reused  as  a  rooming  house,  a 
halfway  house  and  an  office.  Norton  bought  part  of  the 
land,  which  became  the  site  of  the  new  Library  and  park. 
The  old  gymnasium  was  remodeled  into  a  town  hall.  More 
recently,  the  New  Testament  Baptist  Church  established  its 
Christian  School.  On  Taunton  Avenue,  it  enrolls  all  grades 
through  high  school.  The  Pinecroft  School,  on  Pine  Street, 
served  children  up  to  the  sixth  grade.    As  part  of  its 
education  department,  Wheaton  College  operates  a  nursery 
school  on  its  campus. 


Office,  but 
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The  Norton  Public  Library,  with  its  numerous  programs  for  children  and  adults,  adds  to  the  educational  picture. 
Like  the  schools,  the  library  began  as  a  private  venture. 
People  paid  dues  to  join  a  club  in  1879  and  magazines 
and  books  were  collected.  When  the  club  outgrew  its 
room  in  the  Town  Hall,  the  members  decided  to  form  a 
public  library,  which  was  chartered  by  the 
Commonwealth  in  1886.  Immediately  the  directors 
decided  to  build  a  larger  space  to  handle  the  growing 
collection. 

Mill  owner  Henry  Talbot  offered  land  in  the  town  center, 
but  Eliza  Wheaton  insisted  on  purchasing  it.  She  also 
donated  the  Romanesque  building  designed  by  Stephen 
Earle,  which  opened  in  1888.  Gladys  Talbot  Wetherell 
recalled  that  her  father  donated  the  land's  purchase  price 
to  the  Library  to  buy  books. 


By  1960  space  was  again  a  problem  and  money  was  raised  to  put  in  a  second  stack  level,  build  a  small  addition 
and  renovate  the  basement  to  make  a  children's  room.  The  Library  lacked  parking,  however,  and  was  not 
handicapped  accessible.  More  room  was  needed  for  the  growing  collection  and  for  programs.  In  the  late  1970s 
planning  began  for  a  new  building  on  the  former  House  in  the  Pines  land  the  Town  had  purchased.  The  L.G. 
and  Mildred  Balfour  Memorial  Norton  Public  Library  was  dedicated  on  September  22,  1991.  There  is  ample 
parking,  all  public  spaces  are  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  community  room  hosts  lectures,  meetings  and  other 
special  programs.  The  spacious  lawn,  with  gardens,  and  a  bandstand,  has  become  a  popular  spot  for  summer 
concerts. 

Under  the  terms  of  Mrs.  Wheaton 's  gift,  if  the  Town  ceased  to  use  the 
1888  building  as  a  library,  it  would  become  the  property  of  Wheaton 
College.  The  building  stands  empty  although  various  plans  have  been 
considered,  including  moving  it  to  the  campus,  where  it  would  be  more 
easily  accessible. 
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Norton  at  Work 


The  first  English  settlers  in  Norton  were  farmers,  but  like  many  farmers  today  they  performed  a  wide  range  of 
tasks,  from  raising  animals  and  mending  harnesses  to  building  barns  as  well  as  plowing,  planting  and 
harvesting.  In  their  spare  time,  they  served  as  church  Deacons,  and,  after  the  Town  was  chartered,  were 
Selectmen  and  other  officials.  William  Wetherell  was  licensed  to  sell  spirits.  Several  of  the  early  ministers  also 
owned  farms. 


Wives  and  daughters  had  a  range  of  household  tasks  far  beyond  cooking 
and  cleaning  and  heating  water  to  do  the  laundry  with  homemade  soap. 
When  sheep  were  sheared,  they  spun  and  dyed  yarn,  often  with  dye  they 
made  from  local  plants.  They  wove  or  knitted.  Some  raised  flax,  heckled 
it  and  spun  linen  thread.  They  milked  the  cow  and  made  butter  and 
cheese.  Leftover  milk  helped  feed  chickens.  Leftover  food  fattened  the 
kitchen  pigs.  The  women  assisted  at  fall  butchering  and  harvest  time, 
and  preserved  meat,  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Norton  was  far  more  self-sufficient  in  1700  than  it  is  today.  There  were  tasks  such  as  milling  grain  or 
blacksmithing  that  some  citizens  specialized  in.  Although  a  couple  of  men  could  produce  boards  using  a 
sawpit.  it  was  far  easier  to  take  logs  to  a  sawmill,  and  several  of  those  were  built  along  Norton's  streams 

Housewives  baked  bread  and  cakes,  but  it  was  better  to  use  flour 
from  a  gristmill  than  to  try  to  grind  one's  own  meal.  Similarly, 
blacksmiths  could  make  hand-forged  nails,  hinges,  door  latches 
and  farm  tools  that  required  special  equipment,  though  most 
farmers  did  some  minor  tool  repair.  By  1790  slitting  mills 
mass-produced  nails  locally  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  cloth 
making  became  industrialized.  A  glance  at  the  old  map  on 
pages  14  &  15  shows  a  number  of  millponds  that  powered 
industry  before  steam  power  came  in,  as  well  as  a  few  mills. 

The  proprietors  of  the  North  Precinct  of  Taunton  recognized  the 
need  for  iron,  and  in  1675  they  encouraged  Thomas  and  James 
Leonard  to  set  up  a  forge.  The  Leonards  were  given  permission 
to  dig  bog  iron  from  private  property  at  a  set  price.  They 
prospered  in  the  Chartley  area,  and  other  people  expanded  the 
manufacture  of  iron  goods.  Men  were  awarded  the  "privilege" 
of  damming  a  stream  for  water  power,  and  occasionally  a  cluster 
of  mills  grew  up  in  an  area  with  a  large  millpond. 


The  Crocker  and  Richmond  Copper  Works,  beside  the  Wading  River  on  the  Taunton  road  may  have  been 
Norton's  most  influential  industry.  It  began  to  smelt  and  roll  copper  in  1825.  Ten  years  later  William  West 
contracted  to  produce  the  blanks  for  large  American  cents  that  were  in  use  between  1795  and  1857.  Ore  was 
shipped  up  the  Weir  River  in  Taunton  and  hauled  to  Norton,  where  it  was  smelted.  Tons  of  blanks  were 
shipped  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  This  ended  when  the  small  penny  was  introduced  in  1857.  But  the  plant 
continued  to  turn  out  copper. 

Crocker  also  made  brass.  They  were  not  environmentalists,  but  they  were  thrifty.  When  they  smelted  zinc,  they 
caught  the  smoke,  collected  the  zinc  oxide  that  went  up  the  chimney  and  sold  it  as  a  coloring  for  white  paint. 
Finally  the  plant  was  sold  to  Revere,  who  closed  it.  Today  there  are  still  cinders  visible  at  the  site  on  the 
northeast  side  of  the  Wading  River  Bridge  on  Route  140,  and  occasionally  a  large  penny  blank  can  be  found. 
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Many  towns  in  New  England  manufactured  fabric  and  by  1810  Norton  had  a  cotton  factory.  Later,  local  plants 
turned  out  cotton  thread  and  batting.  Life  for  women  was  made  easier  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  machinery 
was  developed  to  card  and  spin  wool,  and  fullers  finished  the  woven  material.  The  Talbot  mill  building  is  still 
standing  at  Elm  and  Cobb  streets,  although  it  is  now  a  silver  outlet.  Defiance  Bleachery,  on  Barrows  Street  at 
South  Worcester,  still  sponsored  floats  in  anniversary  parades  in  the  twentieth  century.  Stone  raceways  for 
other  mills  are  visible  on  the  Canoe  River  at  Red  Mill  Road,  the  site  of  the  batting  factory,  although  the  dam  at 
the  bridge  was  removed  and  the  mill  pond  is  filled  with  weeds. 

There  were  other  businesses,  too,  some  very 
local  and  some  whose  products  circulated 
widely.  A  cobbler  made  shoes  out  of  locally 
tanned  leather.  A  wheelwright  turned  out 
spindles  and  rims  and  attached  iron  tires  needed 
by  wagon  builders  and  people  repairing  old 
wagons  and  buggies.  In  the  Great  Woods,  the 
Great  Brook  supplied  power  for  a  gun 
manufacturer's  lathe  to  turn  gunstocks.  The 
millpond  is  still  visible  on  Historical  Society 
land.  Other  mills  made  spindles  for  weaving 
machines.  Shingle  mills  relieved  builders  of  the 
tedious  task  of  splitting  short  lengths  of  wood 
into  shakes.  Once  a  mill  was  built,  it  could  have  different  machinery  installed  to  fit  current  needs  while  the 
original  wheel,  gears  and  shafts  provided  power.  The  Attlebro  area  became  a  center  for  jewelry  manufacture, 
and  Sturdy  Brothers  built  a  plant  in  Barrowsville  at  the  corner  of  South  Worcester  and  Main  Street.  T.J. 
Holmes  built  a  small  plant  to  make  atomizers  in  the  same  area. 

A  major  home  industry  was  hat  and  bonnet  making,  which  became  an  income  source  for  women.  Straw  was  slit 
into  long  strands  that  were  braided.  Some  women  specialized  in  sewing  the  braids  into  fashionable  bonnets. 
Others  made  farmers'  hats. 

Basket  making  was  another  cottage  industry.  Often  it  was  done  by 
men,  who  split  oak  and  other  wood  into  long  strips,  soaked  it  to 
make  it  pliable,  and  wove  it  into  specialized  shapes.  Large  baskets 
held  potatoes  and  other  heavy  farm  produce;  smaller  ones  were 
used  to  carry  in  eggs.  A  few  more  delicate  baskets  were  made  of 
grape  vines.  There  were  businessmen  who  purchased  the  hats  and 
baskets  and  sold  them  as  far  away  as  Boston. 

All  the  mills  offered  employment  to  local  people  and  attracted 
workers  from  Quebec  and  later  from  Portugal.  The  French 
Canadians  often  kept  properties  in  both  countries  and  traveled  back 
and  forth. 

There  were  also  farm  hands  and  household  help  for  the  wealthier 
mill  owners  and  professional  people.  We  don't  think  of  Norton  as  a 
slave-holding  town,  but  there  were  up  to  thirty  Negroes  listed  as 
property  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  Remarkably  the  first 
ministers,  Avery  and  Palmer,  had  at  least  one  slave  apiece 
Apparently  one  of  their  tasks  was  to  sweep  out  the  church. 
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When  railroads  came,  laborers  were  needed  to  build  and  maintain  tracks,  and  a  few  men  earned  salaries  as 
stationmasters  in  the  town's  various  villages.  Mail  service  meant  having  a  postmaster.  The  early  post  offices  were 
in  private  homes  or  businesses.  When  Laban  Wheaton  became  Postmaster  in  1818,  the  Post  Office  moved  to  his 
law  office.  The  Historical  Society  has  the  old  post  office  window  and  boxes  that  were  once  in  a  small  building 
beside  the  tracks  in  East  Norton.  After  1847,  postmasters  would  have  sold  official  U.S.  Postage  stamps. 


Pratt's  General  Store 

Gradually  the  money  supply 
grew  and  people  began  to 
purchase  more  things.  Shops 
sprang  up  to  supply  food,  ready- 
made  clothes,  and  hardware. 
Merchants  sold  feed  and  grain  to 
people  whose  fathers  had  raised 
the  necessary  animal  feed  in 
their  fields.  And  of  course 
bankers  were  eventually  needed 
to  help  people  manage  their 
money. 

The  town  had  a  doctor  or  two 
from  the  1720's  on,  as  well  as 
magistrates  and  lawyers.  Often 
a  doctor  or  lawyer  learned  his 
profession  by  studying  with  an 
older  man,  but  there  were  medical  schools  at  Harvard  and  in  Rhode  Island,  and  soon  we  hear  of  licensed  doctors 
coming  to  town.  Richard  Sweet,  who  arrived  in  1831 ,  studied  with  a  doctor,  then  attended  a  couple  of  courses  in 
Boston  before  beginning  to  practice.  Among  the  educated  people,  there  were  also  the  school  teachers  and  the 
ministers. 


Today  we  drive  easily  to 
nearby  places  for  many 
goods  and  services,  but 
it  wasn't  until  trolley 
cars  and  later,  paved 
roads  and  automobiles, 
that  it  became  easy  to 
dash  five  or  ten  miles  to 
buy  something.  Even 
today,  there  are  a 
remarkable  number  of 
shops  in  Norton, 
although  the  goods  they 
sell  are  often  produced 
overseas.  In  the 
summer,  however,  we 
are  again  having  a 
farmer's  market  where 
locally  grown  food  is  available,  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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The  Municipal  Scene 

When  Norton  became  a  town  in  1711  it 
developed  its  government  along  traditional 
New  England  lines.  There  were  open  town 
meetings  with  a  Moderator  and  Clerk  to  act 
on  some  business.  Three  Selectmen 
handled  day-to-day  details.  When  there 
were  not  assessors,  the  Selectmen  even 
determined  the  value  of  properties.  As  the 
population  grew,  the  number  of  Selectmen 
expanded  to  five,  and  now  there  are  paid 
assessors  and  tax  collectors  in  their 
separate  offices.  Finally  a  Town  Manager 
was  hired  to  help  the  town  run  more 
efficiently. 

In  colonial  times  there  was  a  Sheriff  and  a  Constable.  There  were  also  watchmen  who  patrolled  with  their 
lanterns.  The  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  required  towns  to  have  "Tithing  men"  to  inspect  taverns  and  deal  with 
cases  of  disorderly  behavior.  Wardens,  chosen  from  among  the  most  respected  citizens,  made  sure  the  Sabbath 
was  observed.  The  Town  furnished  these  officials  with  staffs  of  office  to  lend  them  authority.  In  1693  the 
General  Court  decreed  that  people  should  be  put  into  stocks  or  whipped  for  certain  offenses,  but  Norton  seems 
to  have  been  slow  in  following  orders.  In  1723  they  finally  paid  to  have  stocks  built,  presumably  on  the 
Common  so  passersby  could  see  who  was  being  punished. 

Three  centuries  later,  a  County  Sheriff  and  constables  still  exist,  but  Norton  has  a  professional  Police 

Department  that  deals  with  everything  from  loose 
animals  to  serious  crime  and  from  traffic  control  to  drug 
education.  As  the  population  exploded  in  the  late 
twentieth  century,  the  Police  Department  outgrew  its 
space  in  the  Town  Hall.  They  recently  moved  into  a  new 
headquarters  on  East  Main  Street.  Its  lockup  is  far  less 
public  than  the  stocks  were. 

The  nineteenth-century  Town  Hall  was  also  outgrown, 
and  in  an  example  of  New  England  thrift,  Wheaton 
College  bought  it  for  a  bookstore.  The  House  in  the 
Pines  had  closed,  and  the  Town  bought  the  old 
gymnasium  and  remodeled  it  into  the  current  Municipal 
Building. 

Fire  protection  was  a  private  affair  at  first.  A  group  of  people  agreed  to  help  each  other  fight  fires,  and  every 
house  had  its  buckets  to  fetch  water  from  nearby  ponds  or  streams.  Eventually,  hand -powered  pumpers  were 
pulled  to  the  scene  and  delivered  water  through  a  hose.  Horse-drawn,  steam-powered  machines  appeared  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  though  we  don't  know  if  Norton  owned  one. 

Volunteers  were  essential  and  even  in  the  1960s  the  fire  whistle  signaled  the  area  where  a  blaze  was  located  so 
men  could  rush  to  the  scene.  The  Town  employed  a  few  men  to  drive  the  fire  engines  that  were  kept  at 
strategic  points  in  Winnecunnet,  Barrowsville,  Chartley  ,  Norton  Grove,  and  of  course  in  the  Center. 
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Some  fire  engines  were  purchased,  but  ingenuity  also  prevailed.  In  one  case,  the  cab  of  one  truck  was 
combined  with  the  chassis  of  another,  some  additional 
parts  were  added,  and  the  Town  had  a  ladder  truck  at  very 
little  cost.  The  various  fire  stations  were  partially  financed 
and  equipment  bought  by  private  contributions.  A  recent 
chief,  the  late  Harold  Wetherell,  was  particularly 
generous. 


Today  there  is  a  professionally  trained  firefighting  force. 
In  place  of  buckets,  there  is  a  network  of  fire  hydrants, 
part  of  the  municipal  water  system.  The  Department  also 
includes  emergency  medical  technicians  that  staff  the 
ambulance  and  rescue  services,  including  a  boat  for  water 
rescues.  A  modern  Communications  center  in  the 
Municipal  Building  dispatches  fire,  police  and  other  Town  equipment,  and  there  is  also  a  network  of  fire  alarms 
and  police  call  boxes. 

Many  houses  still  have  wells,  now  used 
mostly  for  irrigation,  but  Norton  has  a 
municipal  water  system  and  even 
provides  sewers  for  certain  areas  where 
septic  systems  have  failed  or  the 
population  is  dense.  Water  towers  in 
various  areas  provide  the  necessary 
pressure,  and  over  a  million  gallons  of 
drinking  water  are  delivered  daily.  The 
water  comes  solely  from  the  Canoe  River 
aquifer,  which  is  also  shared  by  four 
other  towns,  and  three  volunteers  are 
members  of  the  Canoe  River  Aquifer  Advisory  Committee  that  helps  oversee  this  essential  resource. 

Our  ancestors  would  have  been  amazed  at  the  existence  of  a  Health  Department  or  a  Planning  Board,  and 
probably  never  dreamed  that  there  would  be  zoning  regulations  and  building  codes,  with  Town  departments  to 
oversee  them.  A  glance  through  an  annual  Town  Report  shows  just  how  complex  our  government  has  become. 

At  first  farmers  took  care  of  the  roads  beside  their  property,  filling  the  worst  ruts  with  dirt  and  occasionally 
trimming  a  tree.  Now  the  Highway  Department  maintains  public  ways,  plowing  snow,  patching  potholes,  and 

painting  lines,  among  other  chores.  The 
cemetery  Department  takes  care  of  town 
burying  grounds.  A  Tree  Warden  monitors 
disease  and  oversees  removal  of  dead  trees 
that  threaten  roads. 

As  Norton  developed  and  old  buildings  were 
torn  down,  interest  grew  in  preserving  certain 
parts  of  the  Town.  A  survey  of  historic 
structures  in  the  early  1960s  led  to 
establishing  a  Historic  District  with  a 
Commission  to  oversee  visible  changes  to 
District  buildings.  The  Historic  Commission 
is  concerned  with  historic  issues  town-wide. 
To  the  left  is  "Box  Shop  Curve"  on  West  Main 
19  Street. 


In  the  last  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  people  also  began  to  realize  that  open  space  and  natural  resources  were 
at  risk.  A  Conservation  Commission  and  an  Open  Space  Committee  took  on  oversight  of  wetlands  and  forests. 
The  Open  Space  Committee  and  the  Town  Conservation  Agent  now  work  out  plans  for  wise  use  of  the  land  and 
submit  them  to  the  State.  The  Conservation  Agent  and  Conservation  Commission  also  help  make  sure 
regulations  are  followed  as  construction  encroaches  on  wetlands  and  vital  natural  habitats.  The  Open  Space 
Committee  leads  walks  and  other  educational  sessions  to  acquaint  people  with  woodlands,  meadows  and  vernal 
pools. 

We've  already  noted  the  transfer  of  education  from  private  hands  to  the  Town.  The  School  Department  is  the 
largest  Town  agency,  and  takes  a  major  share  of  each  year's  budget.  It  serves  close  to  three  thousand  students. 
At  the  five  buildings  there  are  also  cafeterias,  nurses,  and  athletic  facilities  providing  services  beyond  classroom 
instruction. 


The  growth  of  various  aid  programs  at  the  State  and  Federal  levels  has  ended  one  Town  service  —  the  Poor 
Farm.  At  first  upkeep  of  the  poor  was  bid  for,  and  the  lowest  bidder  was  paid  to  maintain  a  pauper  or  paupers 


for  a  year.  There  were  apparently  no  standards  for  this  care  except  cheapness.  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  people  considered  building  an  almshouse  where  the  poor  could  be  housed  and  fed.  In  1837  a  farm  near 
the  Mansfield  line  was  purchased.  Later  a  farm  on  Plain  Street  housed  the  Town's  few  paupers.  Today  the 
Nourse  School  stands  on  "The  Poor  Farm  Lot".  The  large  white  farmhouse  that  was  the  last  almshouse  closed  in 
1910. 


As  the  American  population  grows  older,  the  Council  on  Aging  provides  more  and  more  services.  The  Senior 
Center,  located  in  the  old  Center  Fire  Station,  is  a  gathering  place  where  social  events,  talks,  and  card  games  are 
held  regularly.  There  are  also  monthly  trips,  the  occasional  cookout,  and  movies.  The  Health  Department 
provides  immunizations  to  all  ages,  with  a  focus  on  the  elderly  during  flu  season. 

Norton  has  proven  attractive  to  builders  of  "Over  55"  residential  developments  of  various  sorts.  Great  Brook 
and  Red  Mill  Village  are  private  and  Epoch  offers  assisted  living  and  nursing  and  rehabilitation  facilities.  The 
Town,  however,  built  Woodland  Meadows  for  seniors  with  limited  means  as  part  of  its  effort  to  keep  older 
people  as  an  active  part  of  the  community.  The  Daggett-Crandall  Newcomb  Home  also  offers  assisted  living  to 
men  and  women  in  a  rural  setting. 
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Organizations 


Norton's  government  has  grown,  but  there  are  still  areas  where  non-profit  private  groups  play  an  important  role. 
Sometimes  these  groups  work  closely  with  Town  departments  to  enhance  services.  The  Friends  of  the  Library 
sponsor  programs  and  provide  extra  benefits  such  as  museum 
passes  that  are  not  in  the  Public  Library's  limited  budget.  The 
Land  Preservation  Society,  founded  forty  years  ago,  works 
closely  with  the  Conservation  Office,  but  also  independently 
preserves  almost  1,000  acres.  Some  of  it,  like  the  Woodward 
Forest,  has  walking  trails  open  to  the  public.  Other  parcels  are 
kept  as  isolated  wildlife  habitat.  Much  of  the  LPS  land  is 
close  to  the  aquifer  and  helps  safeguard  our  water  supply. 
Areas  such  as  King  Philip's  Cave  and  the  old  Copper  Works 
canal  and  pond  are  historically  significant.  The  Society  also 
sponsors  occasional  programs  in  the  Library  and  conducts 
educational  walks.  It  is  helping  a  committee  to  create  the  Tri- 
Centennial  Park  and  working  to  register  backyards  as  wildlife 
habitats. 


warn 


As  Norton  prepared  to  celebrate  its  250th  birthday,  a  group  of  citizens  formed  The  Norton  Historical  Society. 
The  Society  later  moved  the  old  Number  Three  School  from  Woodward  and  South  Worcester  Streets  to  the 
Town  center  where  the  High  School  once  stood.  There  the  Society  holds  its  meetings  and  preserves  historic 
artifacts.  It  maintains  extensive  archives  for  people  doing  genealogical  or  other  searches.  In  winter,  monthly 


programs  inform  members  and  guests  about  local 
history.  The  Society  has  reproduced  a  series  of  old 
Town  maps  and  Clark's  History,  as  well  as  issuing 
an  illustrated  history  of  Norton.  Norton  is  unusual  in 
being  composed  of  a  number  of  villages,  and  the 
Society  is  marking  the  Tri-Centennial  with  a  series  of 
illustrated  talks  on  those  villages.  Each  year  school 
classes  visit  the  old  schoolhouse  and  sit  at  antique 
desks  for  a  taste  of  nineteenth-century  education. 

A  group  of  volunteers  oversees  the  Town  Common, 
with  its  memorials  and  recently  rebuilt  bandstand. 
The    Chartley    Garden    Club    contributes  floral 


decorations  and  holiday  trimmings  to  the  Common.  The  Garden  Club  also  raises  money  for  scholarships  and 
does  some  planting  at  the  Library.  Years  ago  they  planted  the  herb  garden  at  the  Historical  Society  schoolhouse. 

Boy  and  Girl  Scout  troops  are  active,  as  well  as  Brownies  and  Cubs.  In  addition  to  scout  training  they  engage  in 
various  volunteer  jobs.  Girl  Scouts  recently  scraped  and  painted  the  Common  fence.  Eagle  Scout  projects  have 
included  clearing  the  brush  that  had  overgrown  King  Philip's  Cave  and  most  recently,  preparing  the  paths  for 
Norton's  new  Tri-Centennial  Park.  Cub  Scouts  and  their  fathers  cleaned  up  a  truckload  of  trash  that  had 
accumulated  along  the  Red  Mill  Road.  This  dirt  road  is  now  designated  as  a  historic  way,  but  was  once  the  main 
route  to  Easton.  Walking  along  it  for  a  mile  gives  a  good  sense  nineteenth-century  travel. 


Whenever  there  is  a  parade  in  Town  two  groups  are  prominent—  the  American  Legion  and  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Both  organizations  support  the  Town's  veterans  and  have  buildings  that  provide  meeting  space  and  open 
houses  after  parades. 
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In  the  early  eighteenth  century  Massachusetts  required  every  town  to  have  a  pound  for  stray  livestock.  Norton 
complied,  providing  a  place  where  wandering  cattle,  pigs,  and  other  animals  could  be  kept.  More  recently,  the 


strays  have  been  dogs  and  cats.  Norton  now  has  a  Dog 
Officer  and  its  Animal  Shelter  on  Hill  Street  focuses 
mainly  on  canines.  The  private,  non-profit  Nine  Lives 
Feline  Rescue  Shelter,  located  next  door,  supplements  this 
work  by  caring  for  a  large  number  of  unwanted  cats  and 
kittens  and  preparing  them  for  adoption.  Winslow  Farms, 
a  private  operation,  provides  a  refuge  for  a  wider  range  of 
abused  and  unwanted  animals. 

Norton  doesn't  have  a  conventional  Parent-Teachers 


Association,  but  at  different  times  groups  have  provided 

help  for  the  schools.  For  a  while  the  band  parents  were  particularly  active.  At  other  times,  groups  of  parents 
have  given  needed  extra  support  for  various  academic  or  athletic  programs. 


Although  the  YMCA  is  located  in  Attleboro,  it  has  an  outdoor  center  in  Norton.  Camp  Finberg's  eighty  acres 
have  woodland  trails  and  athletic  fields.  There  is  a  bathhouse  and  outdoor  pool,  as  well  as  basketball  courts  and 
places  to  cook.  It  provides  many  of  the  same  facilities  as  the  Town's  Everett  Leonard  Park,  but  in  a  different 
part  of  town,  and  groups  can  use  both  facilities  for  special  occasions.  This  year's  fall  festival  coordinates  with 
the  Chartley  Halloween  Parade,  and  adds  the  scary  fun  of  a  haunted  woods. 

Among  other  organizations  with  national  affiliations,  there  were  the  Freemasons,  who  had  a  lodge  in  Norton  for 

about  thirty  years  before  they  moved  to  Attleboro. 
When  the  Grange  became  active  as  a  support  for 
farmers,  Norton  also  formed  a  local  branch  in  1897. 
They  held  meetings  in  this  building  to  the  left,  then 
moved  to  the  old  Number  One  Schoolhouse  on 
Mansfield  Avenue  until  they  sold  the  building  and 
eventually  disbanded. 

We  are  aware  of  the  Lions  Club  and  its  work  to 
prevent  blindness,  when  we  see  their  eyeglass 
collection  boxes.  There  are  other  groups  that 
occasionally  appear  in  Norton,  although  they  aren't  headquartered  in  town.  If  there  is  a  household  fire,  for 
example,  the  Red  Cross  provides  emergency  relief  and  housing.  We  often  see  their  signs  announcing  a  blood 
drive  at  a  local  site.  Norton  also  works  closely  with  the  Emergency  Management  Agency  to  be  prepared  for  a 
natural  disaster. 


National  events  have  occasionally  spurred 
volunteer  activities.  When  Camp  Miles 
Standish  was  the  final  Stateside  stop  for 
World  War  II  soldiers,  Norton  citizens 
worked  with  the  USO  to  make  their  stay 
more  comfortable.  Currently  there  is  a  food 
bank,  "The  Cupboard  of  Kindness,"  that 
collects  donated  food  and  tries  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  what  people  can  afford  and 
what  they  need  during  a  long  and  deep 
recession. 
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Having  Fun  or  Recreation 


There  probably  wasn't  much  time  for  recreation  in  the  early  1700s,  although  William  Wetherell's  license  to  sell 
spirits  suggests  that  people  gathered  for  drinks.  Plowing  with  horses,  cutting  wood  to  feed  a  fireplace  for  heat  or 
cooking,  preparing  food  and  sewing  clothes  took  much  of  the  day.  Sunday  was  officially  a  day  of  rest,  but  a 
long  walk  to  church,  a  lengthy  sermon,  and  necessary  chores  filled  those  hours,  too.  We  do  know  that  boys  had 
balls,  hoops  and  carved  toys  or  whistles,  and  girls  had  homemade  dolls  to  play  with.  Women  got  together  to 
talk  and  laugh  while  they  sewed  or  quilted. 

The  strict  early  churches  also  served  as 
meeting  houses,  but  generally  serious  town 
business  was  conducted  there.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  other  spaces  were  built 
with  entertainment  in  mind.  Wood's  Feed  and 
Grain  store  beside  the  railroad  tracks  in  East 
Norton  had  a  large  top  room  with  a  raised 
stage.  It  was  suitable  for  a  lecture,  a  concert, 
or  even  an  amateur  play.  The  Wheaton  Inn, 
formerly  Judge  Wheaton' s  home,  had  a  second 
floor  ballroom,  later  broken  into  sleeping  quarters,  where  family  and  friends  could  gather  for  dances  and  other 
entertainment.  You  can  see  in  this  photo,  a  small  ice  cream  parlor  was  also  added  to  the  front  of  the  building. 


Photographs  taken  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  give  us  more  idea  of  people  having  the 

time  to  relax  and  often  show  community  support  for 
organized  recreation.  The  students  at  Wheaton  College 
are  seen  going  to  Boston  and  the  trains  also  made  it  easy 
for  local  people  to  travel  in  to  a  concert,  play  or  museum 
in  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  before 
improved  highways  speeded  up  trips  by  car. 

On  the  cultural  level,  churches  sponsor  concerts,  as  does 
Wheaton  College.  The  college  students  also  act  in  plays, 
in  well-equipped  Watson  Auditorium  or  a  black  box 
experimental  theatre.  The  Norton  Singers  also  use  the 
Wheaton  facilities  for  their  annual  production  of  a 
musical  show  which  draws  a  wide  local  audience. 

Sports  continue  to  play  a  large  part  in  relaxation.  Various 
companies  supported  baseball  teams.  Today  there  are  teams 
for  Little  League  Baseball,  wiffleball,  Women's  softball, 
Soccer  and  Pop  Warner  Football,  as  well  as  the  athletic 
program  in  the  school  system.  Some  people  own  horses,  and 
for  a  while  Tanbark  Stables  provided  a  place  where  a  person 
could  take  lessons  and  ride  indoors  in  bad  weather. 

Golf  has  been  popular  in  various  forms.  For  children,  there  is 
the  mini  golf  spot  on  Mansfield  Avenue.  The  par  three  MGA 
course  on  West  Main  Street  provides  a  quick  and  less  strenuous  means  of  relaxation  than  the  full  eighteen  holes 
of  the  Norton  Country  Club.  Not  long  ago  Norton  got  on  the  national  golf  map  with  the  TPC  Boston  course  that 
was  built  in  the  Great  Woods.  Each  Labor  Day  the  Deutsche  Bank  Tournament  is  held  there,  attracting  the  top 
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golfers  in  the  country.  During  the  rest  of  the  season  local  members  and  even  the  high  school  golf  class  can 
enjoy  the  rolling  land  with  wildlife  and  a  wide  range  of  native  birds. 


Photos  from  almost  a  century  ago  show  men  playing  ice  hockey 
on  frozen  Chartley  Pond.  Ice  boating  was  popular,  too.  More 
recently,  cross  country  skiing  has  drawn  people  to  trails  in 
winter,  since  Norton's  flatness  is  not  suitable  for  downhill 
skiing.  Occasionally  we  see  someone  ice  fishing  on  the 
Reservoir.  There  are  signs  that  people  have  been  using  ski 
mobiles  in  the  woods  and  especially  along  the  old  rail  track 
beds,  the  same  places  dirt  bikers  favor  in  milder  weather. 


In  summer  the  ponds  provide  places  to  swim,  canoe  and  fish.  It's  possible  to  trace  some  of  the  old  pasture 
fences  that  were  submerged  when  the  Reservoir  was  created  in  the  1800s.  Many  people  from  Boston  came  to 
the  Norton  area  in  the  summer,  and  small  cottages  in  Norton  Grove  gave  them  access  to  the  Reservoir.  There 
were  a  few  small  beach  areas,  though  most  of  the  shoreline  was  privately  owned.  Even  Wheaton  College  had 
land  there  -  Panegus  Point  -  where  students  held  cookouts  and  did  some  boating. 


Lake  Winnecunnet  was  larger  and  as  a  natural  pond  lacked  the  old  stone 
fences  that  occasionally  snagged  a  paddle  or  rudder  in  the  Reservoir. 
There  was  a  dock  and  beach  area  along  Bay  Road  across  from  the  spot 
where  William  Wetherell  had  settled  a  couple  of  centuries  earlier. 
Arrowhead,  run  by  Lanky  Reinhard,  provided  food  and  soft  drinks. 
Other  restaurants  have  since  been  built  along  the  east  side  of  the  lake, 
and  at  one  time  there  was  a  small  inn. Swimming  was  popular,  as 
was  boating.  There  was  even  enough  space  for  a  small  float  plane  to 
land  and  take  off.  A  photo  from  the  days  when  Brad  Winter  ran  the 


Midway  Garage  shows  a  garage  boat  with  an  airplane  propeller,  an  extension  of  his  interest  in  racing. 

Today  people  still  occasionally  swim  in  the  Lake,  but  the  Town  has  a  public  pool  at  Everett  Leonard  Recreation 
Area.  Like  so  many  other  aspects  of  life,  recreation  has  become  more  supervised  and  organized  over  the  years. 
There  are  also  athletic  facilities  at  the  schools,  including  a  track,  baseball  diamonds,  and  a  football  field. 

Norton's  early  population  was  almost  entirely  British,  but  as  industries  grew  up  in  neighboring  towns  French 
Canadians  began  to  some  in.  The  fisheries  and  mills  attracted  people  of  Portuguese  background.  Until  the 
1970s  the  Portuguese  had  an  annual  festival  and  barbeque  on  a  large  plot  of  land  on  Plain  Street.  People 
flocked  there  for  food,  arcade  games  such  as  ring-  and  bean  bag-toss,  music  and  fun.  More  recently,  small 
carnivals  have  set  up  for  a  day  or  two  in  parking  lots.  Norton  meanwhile  provides  an  access  route  to  the 
Comcast  Center,  just  over  the  Mansfield  line,  where  popular  music  groups  play  in  summer. 

In  what  seems  like  a  throwback  to  old  times  when  people  gathered  around  the  bandstand  on  the  Common,  there 
are  also  concerts  in  the  Public  Library  Park.  The  sloping  lawn  provides  a  natural  gathering  place  for  people  to 
focus  on  a  musical  group  on  the  bandstand. 

Our  ancestors  would  be  amazed  at  the  electronic  entertainment  that  has  been  developed  in  the  last  century.  The 
radio  was  amazing  in  the  twenties  through  the  forties.  Black  and  white  television  sets  began  to  appear  in  great 
numbers  in  the  fifties.  Now  there  are  home  theatres.  In  the  eighteenth  century  people  might  entertain 
themselves  at  home  playing  a  fiddle  or  singing.  The  automobile  or  street  car  made  it  easy  to  go  to  a  neighboring 
town  for  dinner  or  a  film.  Now,  again,  one  can  stay  home  and  be  entertained  if  one  chooses,  though  the  show 
may  originate  half  a  world  away. 
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Celebrations 


We  don't  have  any  evidence  that  Norton  celebrated  on  June  12,  1711  when  it  became  a  town,  though  there  was 
probably  some  rejoicing.  Nor  do  we  have  accounts  of  festivities  when  the  Colonies  declared  their  independence 
on  July  4,  1776.  Citizens  would  have  gathered  at  the  meetinghouse  to  hear  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  read  as  it  was  carried  on  horseback  from  town  to  town.  But  they  probably  discussed  its 
implications  soberly  and  only  years  later  began  to  decorate  with  flags  and  bunting. 

By  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  people  were  just  relieved  to  have  it  over.  They  had  bought  cartridge 
papers  and  made  ammunition.  They  were  required  to  produce  blankets  and  shirts  for  the  soldiers.  They  had  to 
send  men  and  food  to  the  army.  And  they  even  had  some  British  prisoners  quartered  locally.  By  1783  the 
money  issued  by  the  colonies  "wasn't  worth  a  Continental",  so  many  needed  to  recover  financially. 

Certainly  the  citizens  were  not  happy  when  less  than  thirty  years  later  the  War  of  1812  broke  out.  The  Town 
had  artillery  and  infantry  companies  that  trained  regularly.  Like  today's  National  Guard,  they  could  be  pressed 
into  service  at  short  notice.  During  the  1812-1814  war  they  were  called  up  several  times.  When  the  war  ended, 
the  discussion  seemed  to  center  on  the  serious  business  of  compensating  the  men  who  had  served,  rather  than 
celebrating  their  return. 


Although  the  Civil  War  affected  Norton  because  of 
the  draft  and  political  tensions,  as  well  as  the 
disruption  of  cotton  supplies,  we  don't  know  if  Lee's 
surrender  was  the  cause  for  local  celebration. 
Certainly  the  Townspeople  would  have  been  aware  of 
the  draft  riots  in  Boston  and  New  York  and  glad  when 
their  men  were  no  longer  subject  to  conscription. 

Norton  joined  the  country  in  celebrating  the  ends  of 
the  two  World  Wars.  In  1919  the  Selectmen 
authorized  a  mid  summer  band  concert,  a  ball  game 
and  a  clambake.  A  band  played  on  the  common  and 
people  danced  to  complete  the  welcome  home. 


The  end  of  World  War  II  was  celebrated  in  a  similar  fashion,  but  occupied  a  weekend.  A  parade  on  Saturday 
attracted  twenty  floats  as  well  as  marching  groups  and  an  aerial  flyover.  Medals  were  presented.  Again  there 
was  a  band  concert,  and  this  time  the  dinner  and  dance  were  at  Wheaton. 


We  do  have  accounts  of  town-wide  anniversary 
celebrations.  The  Tri-Centennial  beats  all  the  others  with 
a  year  of  special  events  that  are  listed  in  this  booklet  and 
on  the  official  calendar.  But  there  were  programs  for  the 
Centennial,  the  Bi-Centennial,  and  the  half-century 
marks  between.  Booklets  list  balls,  banquets,  band 
concerts  and  parades,  though  September  seems  to  be 
favored  over  the  actual  June  anniversary.  In  1911  the 
200th  Anniversary  Parade  was  on  September  28th,  and 
the  250th  was  held  on  September  30,  1961 . 
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In  1961  there  was  a  non-edible  sixteen-foot,  three  tiered  cake.  People  of  various  age  groups  participated  in  an 
anniversary-themed  poster  contest.  The  Brothers  of  the  Brush  had  their  beards  judged  during  the  long  weekend 
from  September  29th  through  October  1st.  Schoolboys  participated  in  a  field  day  and  all  ages  joined  in  a  ten- 
mile  run.  The  crowded  program  included  an  anniversary  ball  and  a  parade  with  1,500  participants. 


Nortonites  celebrated  lesser  events,  too.  If  you  look  at  the  old  map  you'll  see  that  the  route  to  Attleboro  took  a 

large  jog  at  North  Worcester  Street.  It  went  to 
Valentine's  Corner  then  turned  left  on  what  is  now 
Pleasant  Street.  When  today's  road  was  cut  through 
along  Chartley  Pond  there  was  a  major  highway 
dedication  ceremony  on  October  12,  1929.  The  booklet 
handed  out  that  day  mentions  a  ten-mile  road  race  from 
the  Attleboro  YMCA  to  Mansfield,  and  a  parade  of 
automobiles  over  the  new  Old  Colony  Road.  There 
were  dedication  ceremonies  in  Norton,  and  an  official 
dinner,  a  concert,  and  a  street  dance.  Although 
Attleboro  was  the  site  of  some  of  the  events,  it  was  also 
Norton's  festival,  and  ended  with  a  carnival. 

There  are  annual  holidays  that  we  almost  take  for 
granted,  and  are  commemorative  rather  then  purely 
celebratory.  The  parades  on  Memorial  Day  and 
Veterans  Day  bring  out  a  small  crowd  for  speeches  on 
the  Common  and  a  military  salute  to  the  deceased. 
Open  houses  at  the  Legion  and  VFW  halls  add  to  the 
community  spirit. 

The  Chartley  Parade  has  become  a  tradition  on 
Halloween  weekend.  A  haunted  woods  or  haunted 
house  project  adds  to  the  excitement  of  the  children  in 
their  costumes,  especially  since  Trick  or  Treat  now 
seems  to  occur  on  another  evening.  Perhaps  this  should 
be  considered  recreation,  but  it  is  tied  to  a  specific  date 
that  has  now  become  secular,  but  was  once  All  Hallows 
(saints)  eve. 


T^WN  OF 


Labor  Day  weekend  in  Norton  used  to  be  the  time 
for  another  celebration  that  had  religious  ties  but 
centered  on  fun  and  food.  The  Portuguese  Barbeque 
started  in  Madeira  as  a  harvest  festival,  and  was 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Loretto.  Huge  crowds 
celebrated  on  Plain  Street  from  1939  until  1978. 


Police  Color  Guard  photo  taken  on  Veteran's  Day  2010 
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Tricentennial  Memories 

Use  this  page  to  document  your  personal  recollections  of  this  town  event 
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Tri-Centennial  Events  -  2011 


As  we  go  to  press,  a  list  of  events  for  the  year  is  as  follows: 


December  3 1 ,  20 1 0  to  January  1 ,  20 1 1 
January  20 
February  22 
April  2 
April  17 


April  29 
April  30 
May  14 
June  4 
June  12 
June  18 
August  21 
October  23 
October  30 
November  1 1 
December  4  &  1 8 
December  3 1 


First  Night 

George  Yelle's  presentation  on  past  Norton  celebrations 
Norton  Historical  Society's  series  on  the  Villages 


300th  Anniversary  Ball 

Time  Capsule  opened  at  Historical  Society 
Choirs  celebrate  the  Tri-Centennial  at  Trinitarian  Church 


Tri-Centennial  Park  Groundbreaking 
Walking  old  trails  in  the  Land  Preservation  Society's  Woodward  Forest 

Norton  Historic  District  Walking  Tour 
Historic  Fashion  Show  at  Unitarian  Church 
300th  Anniversary  Parade 
"Changes  in  Nature  over  300  years"  walk  in  the  Woodward  Forest 

300th  Anniversary  Picnic 
Tri-Centennial  Park  Dedication 
Tri-Centennial  joins  Chartley's  Halloween  Parade 
Veterans'  Day  Parade  with  open  houses  at  VFW  and  American  Legion 
Norton  Historical  Society  Holiday  Open  House  and  Celebration 

Tri-Centennial  Closing  Service 
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